Closing Speech for the Crown.
The Attorney-General
the accused man, candour from the loyal husband, candour from
the affectionate and sorrowing widower, suffering from this atmo-
sphere of suspicion. Yes, truth is a great and faithful weapon,
and if it is not used by a man so well acquainted with the serious
danger of the devious path of falsehood, if it is not used by a
man well acquainted with police court proceedings, the course of
justice, comments that may be made, am I not justified in saying
that there was a reason lor it1? And this, may I say pitiful story,
is made out, and you are asked to believe that that is how the
3f grains came into the pocket of the prisoner. Gentlemen, if I
am confident of one thing in this case, I am confident that no
one will believe that story. What does it bring with it ? It brings
with it this, that that story was realised to be a misleading story;
it did not contain the guidance which it purported to contain;
it put the police off the track; it secured time for the prisoner
to make up the story as to how the little packet came into his
pocket. Gentlemen, you will judge; I am not going to read that
again, you are fully acquainted with that story. What does it
bring with it? A falsehood; it brings down the structure built
up upon it. It collapses, and we have to contemplate the prisoner
at a moment when we might have called upon him from his experi-
ence and position to exercise candour, it sho\vs him a man making
up a falsehood, relying upon a falsehood to explain this sinister
discovery in the pocket of his coat. How much can you rely upon
his evidence?
Gentlemen, I think I have now gone through the whole of
the case that I present to you, and I hope I have dealt with it not
in too great detail, but I hope I have dealt with the salient
facts. The story that I have told, the evidence that I have pre-
sented, I submit all fits together, it all points to one conclusion,
that the illness of Mrs. Armstrong in August was due to arsenical
poisoning; the illness in January and February of 1921 was due
to arsenical poisoning, and we know she died of it. The extra-
ordinary similarity between the symptoms in both those illnesses
is so remarkable that you have the confident opinion of the experts,
and you have to ask yourselves, who would minister it 1 Was it a
case "of suicide? No. Are you to believe the story told by the
prisoner; are you to accept his explanation ? And what of Martin's
illness? I submit to you that we have carried this case far out
of the range of suspicion, far beyond all range of legitimate
doubt, far beyond the uncertainty that has been suggested; we
have carried it into a realm where you can rely upon what the
prosecution has told you.
My friend has rightly more than once called your attention
to the fact that this is a case of life and death. Yes, but whose
life? Whose death? Has there not risen before you in these long
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